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ADVERTISEMENT, 
dy the evIToR of the 
FRENCH ORIGINAL: 


"HIS Eſſay has been thought 

to place the ſubject in a new 

light, and to preſent a ſeries of 

important truths. The approba- 

tion of ſome who have peruſed 

it has encouraged an opinion, that 

the public would ſee it with plea- 
M | 


IT is to be hoped, that the Au- 


thor will .not be offended at this 
publi- 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


publicatien- of his wark, ſince he 
has 


permitted ſeveral manuſcript 
copies of it to get abroad. This 


edition is taken from one of thoſe, 


e. anthenticit of which may be 
lately wartanted. 2 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


of the TRANSLATOR. 


HE following is a Tranſlation 

of a production, written 
originally in French, by Monſ. 
PiN To, of a merchant's family, 
of great character, in Holland, 
and who is himſelf diſtinguiſhed 
for his taſte and converſancy in 
polite and uſeful literature. 
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UXURY is the uſe which we make 
of riches and of induſtry, in order to 
procure an agreeable exiſtence. 


Luxury has, for its firſt cauſe, that 
diſſatisfaction with our condition, that de- 
fire of bettering it, which is and ought 
to be in all men. It is in man the cauſe 
of his paſſions, of his virtues, of his vices. 
This defire muſt neceſſarily make him love, 
and ſeek after riches. The defire then of 

B enriching 


122 

enriching one ſelf is, and ought to be con- 
ſidered as one among the many ſpringe 
of every government, that is not founded 
on the equality and community of goods. 
But the principal end of this defire muſt 
be Luxury. There is Luxury then in all 
fates; in all ſocieties. The ſavage has 
his hammock, which he purchaſes with the 
furs his chace has grocuzed him; the Eu- 
ropean has his couch, or his bed; our 
women lay on rouge, and wear diamonds; 
the women of Florida paint with blue, 
and adorn themſelves with glaſs beads. 


LuxuRyY has, in all ages, been a theme 
of declamation for moraliſts, who bave cen- 
ſured: it wih more of moroſenels than of 
judgment. But of late it has become an 
object of panegiric for certain politicians, 
who have deſcanted upon it rather like 
merchants or their clerks, - than like pbi- 
loſophers os ſtateſmen, T'beſs advacates 
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for Luxury have pretended that it wa 
butes to populatian, 


"Naw: according to Livy, at the time 
when the greatpe(s and the Luxury of the 
Roman republic were at the þigheſt pitch, 
Italy was leſs peopled, by ane half, than 
when it was cantoned out into ſmall re- 
publics, almoſt without Luxury, without 
induſtry. 


THEyv have ſaid chat Luxury enriches 
the ſtate, | 


THERE are few ſtates in which there is 
more Luxury than in Portugal; and yet 
Portugal, with all the reſources of its ſoil, 
of its ſituation, and of its colonies, is not 
ſo rich as Holland, which has not the ſame 
advantages, and in the manners of which 
frugality and ſimplicity Rill predominate. 


B 2 Tauty 


FEI 
Tur have ſaid that Luxury promotes 
the circulation of money. 


"FRANCE is, at this day, one of the na- 
fions in which the greateft Luxury prevails, 
and yet the people complain, not without 
reaſon, of a deficiency in the circulation 
of money, which paſſes from the provinces 
to the capital, without finding its way 


| back again, in due proportion, from the 


capital to the provinces. 


Tur have faid that Luxury throws a 
gentleneſs into the manners of ſociety, and 
diffuſes more extenſively the private vir- 
tues. 


TazRE is a great deal of Luxury among 


PER. the apaneſe, yet their manners are ſtill 


in a ſtate of ferocity and unſociableneſs. 
There were more private virtues in Rome, 
and in Athens, more of beneficence and 
ran huma- 


689 
humanity, in the times of their poverty 
and ſimplicity, than in thoſe of their 
Luxury. 


Tur have ſaid that Luxury fayors 
the progreſs of the ſciences, and of the 


Bur what progreſs did the ſciences and 
the elegant arts ever make among the Si- 
barites, the Lidians, or the Tonquineſe ? 


THzr have ſaid that Luxury augments 
_ equally the power of nations, and the hap- 
pineſs of individuals, 


Tat Perſians, under Cirus, had little 
Luxury, and yet ſubdued the rich and in- 
duſtrious Aſſirians. But when they; thair- 
ſelves became rich, when the Perſians be- 


came luxurious, even to a proverb, they 
B 3 were 


ts 


1 89 
Were Tubdued by the Macedonians, who 
were h podr people; It was ſavages that 
overturned or ufurped the mighty empires 
of the Romans, of the Caliphs, of India, 
And of Chim. As to the happineſs 
Vr individuals,” if Luxury does procure u 
greater number of conveniencies and of 
pleaſures, you may obſerve, on caſting your 
eye der Eatope and Aſia, that it is not 
| ut Tedft” 10 the greater number ef indivi- 
duals that it procured tbem. 


Og the” eiter hand, the cenſors of 
Dukary are equally contradicted by facts, 


Tuxsx cenſors ſay that Luxury never 

*xiſts" without an extreme intyuality of 

ches; that is, to ſay, without ede peo- 
wh VET being in thiſery, while a ſmall num- 
der ef men are in affluence. 


[| a 
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C2] 
Bor this diſpropottion is not always 
to be found in countries of the greateſt 
Luxury: it is true indeed of Poland, and 
of other countries, which have leſs Luxury 
than England or Geneva, where the people 


TRE ſay that Luxury occaſions the 
ſacrifices of the uſeful arts to the agree- 
able ones, and that it ruins the provinces 


and country, by drawing thence, and con- 


centering too great a number of ſabjects 
in the great towns, | 


LomzakDr and Flanders are full of 
Luxury, and of large cities; yet the 
farmers are rich, and the country well 
Cultivated and populous, In Spain there 
is little Luxury; yet agriculture is ne- 
Nected; many of the uſeful arts are not 
even known there. 


B 4 THEY 


| (8) 
- Tazy ſay that Luxury tends to dif. 
people a country. 


For a century paſt, the Luxury and 
population of England have been encreaſ- 


ing in equal proportion“; ſhe has more- 
over peopled immenſe colonies. 


Trzy ſay that Luxury enervates the 
courage of a people. 


' Unpzs. the command of Luxembourg, 
of Villars, of the Count de Saxe, the French, 


-  ® It is to be feared that this, once ſo juſt an 
attribution to Britain of an increaſed popula- 
tion, is not, at leaſt for the preſent, exactly 
the caſe: be this obſerved, without any im- 
peachment of the author's argument in this 
point, ſince whatever ſymptoms of depopula- 
tion there may haye lately appeared, they pro- 
ceed from other cauſes than Luxury, or even 
Our Wars. | 


though 


ils} 
though the moſt luxurious people of the 
known world, approved themſelves highly 
courageous : under Sylla, under Ceſar, un- 
der Lucullus, the prodigious luxury of the 
Romans, when carried even into their ar- 


mies, took nothing away from their cou- 
rage. 


Trey ſay that Luxury extinguiſhes ſen- 
timents of honor and. of patriotiſm. 


To prove the contrary, I need but in- 
ſtance the ſpirit of honor, and the Luxury 
withal, of the French, in the brilliant part 
of Lewis. the Fourteenth's reign, to ſay no- 
thing of what they are ſince that time. Or 
what I can quote more ſtrong than that 


patriot fanaticiſm, that enthuſiaſm of vir- 


tue, that love of glory, which at this in- 
ſtant charaRerize the Britiſh nation? 


+ IM 


60) 
- 'T Do nat mean to collect into one point 
of view all the good, and all the ill that 
Has deen ſaid of Luxury ; I confine myſelf 


do a ſummary repreſentation of the ptin- 


vipal things alledged in its favor, or againſt 
n, and to dhe ſhowing that both its pane- 
giriſts and its cenſors are contradicted by 
hiſtory. 


„Tux moſt moderate of thoſe philoſo- 
phers, who have written againſt Luxury, 


| have pretended that it is pernicious to a 


Nate only when it is carried to exceſs; and 
this exceſs they have placed in the greater 
number of its objects, and of its means of 
gratification ; that is to ſay, in the num- 
ber and in the perfection of arts, at that 
Moment too of the preateſt progreſs of in- 
dultry, which gives to nations the habit of 
enjoying u multitude of convenientes and 
ef pleaſutes, and which makes them neceſ- 
| Cary 


FE 


ſary to them; in ſhort, theſe philoſophers 
have ſeen the dangers of Luxury no where 
ſo great as among the richeſt, and at the 
ſame time, the moſt enlightened people: 
but, in oppoſition to theſe ſentiments, 
it has not been difficult for philoſophers, 
who, with more logic, had leſs good hu- 
mor than thoſe moderate ones, to prove 
that Luxury had done miſchief even in 
poor and barbarous nations, In ſhort, 
from one conſequence to another, in or- 
der to enable man to avoid the miſchiefs 
of Luxury, they were for replacing him 
in the woods, and in a certain primitive 
ſtate, that never did, nor ever can exiſt. 


TRx apologiſts of Luxury have hithertb 
produced no ſatisfactory anſwer. to thoſe, 
who; following the thread of events and 
marking the progreſs and deelenſion of em- 
pires, have ſcen Luxury keeping pace, by 


degrees, 


(n) 


degrees, with the growth of empires, when 
corruption getting into their manners, thoſe 


empires ſunk into enervity, declined, and 
fell. 


Wr have the examples of the Egp- 
tians, the Perſians, the Greeks, the Ro- 
mans, the Arabians, the Chineſe, &c. 
whoſe Luxury increaſed, at the ſame time 
that theſe people increaſed in greatneſs, and 
- who, from the vertical moment of their 
-higheſt Luxury, never ceaſed loſing of their 
virtues and of their power. "Theſe ex- 
-amples contain a more forcible proof of the 
dangers of Luxury, than all the arguments 
employed by its apologiſts for its juſtifica- 
tion. Indeed the prevailing opinion at 
preſent is, that to draw nations out of their 
weakneſs and obſcurity; te give them a 
degree of ſtrength, of conſiſtency, of opu- 
lence, that ſhall raiſe them above other na- 
| | tions, 


tl 
i 
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tions, Luxury is abſolutely neceſſary: and 
that that Luxury ſhould proceed continual- 
ly inereaſing, for the advancement of arts, 
of induſtry, and of commerce, and ſo bring 
nations to that point of maturity, which is 
neceſſarily followed by their old age, their 
decrepitude, and at length by their de- 
ſtruction. This is the opinion at preſent 
pretty generally received, and that of Mr, 
Hume himſelf is not very diſtant from it. 


How comes it that none of the philo- 
ſophers or politicians, who have taken 
Luxury for the object of their ſpeculations, 
have fallen on the following train of rea- 
ſoning? In the beginnings of a nation, the 
people of it are, and ought to be, the moſt 
ſtrongly attached to its principles of go- 
vernment. In the infancy of a ſociety, all 
the laws, all the regulations are dear to 


ihe members of that ſociety, if it has been 
inſlituted 


(0('14 ) 

inſtituted with liberty; and even if it was 
not inſtituted with liberty, all its laws and 
regulations are maintained by the power of 
the legiſlator, whoſe views will not have 
had the time to vary, and whoſe means of 
maintaining them will not have as yet been 
diminiſhed, either in force, or in number, 
In ſhort, the perſonal intereſt of each pri- 
vate individual, that intereſt which is, every 
where almoſt, in oppoſition to the public 
intereſt, and which is inceſſantly tending 
to ſeparate itſelf therefrom, will, in that 
early ſtage, have had the Jeſs time and the 
leſs means to oppoſe it with advantage; it 
is then more confounded with it or miſ- 
taken for it; conſequently, there muſt in ſo- 
cieties recently formed, be more of the ſpi- 
rit of patriotiſm, more morality, and more 
virtue, than in ſocieties of a more antient 
ſtanding. * | 


Bur 


( i) 


Bur then, in this infancy of nations, it 
muſt be confeſſed, that reaſon, that know- 
ledge, that induſtry can have made leſs pro- 
greſs : there muſt be in them leſs of riches, 
of arts, of Luxury, leſs means of procur- 
ing to one's ſelf, by the labor of others, 
an agreeable exiſtence ; their chatacter 
muſt neceſſarily be that of poverty and 
kmplicity. 


As it is in the nature of men, and of 
things, that governments ſhould, in time, 
degenerate into corruption, it is alſo in 
the nature of men and of things, that, in 
time, ſtates ſhould enrich themſelves, arts 
acquire perfection, and Luxury increaſe, 


Have not men, however, miſtaken for 
cauſe, and for effect of each other, that᷑ 
Luxury and that corruption, which, with- 


out cither's being the cauſe or effect of the 
4 other, 
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other, are nevertheleſz coincident, and keep 
pretty equal pace with each other ? 


Has not private intereſt, without hay- 
ing a turn to the love either of money, 
or of pleaſure, or, in ſhort, to thoſe paſ- 
ſions which introduce Luxury; has not, I 
ſay, ſuch a private intereſt, ſometimes in 
the magiſlrates of a country, ſometimes in 
the ſovereign, or in the people themſelves, 
occaſioned ſuch changes to be made in the 
conſtitution - of a ſtate, as have corrupted 
it? Or has not this ſame private intereſt, 
or habit, or prejudice, ſometimes hindered 
ſuch changes from being made, as circum- 
ſtances had rendered neceſſary ? In ſhort, 
have not there been in the conſtitution, 
in the adminiſtration, faults and defeQts, 
which, very independently of Luxury, have 
brought on the corruption of governments 
and the declenſion of empires? | 


TRE 
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Tux antient Perſians, virtuous and poot 
under Cyrus, conquered Aſia; they caught 
the contagion of Luxury, and grew cor- 
rupt. But to which of the cauſes was it 
owing; to their having conquered Aſia, or 
to their having caught its Luxury, that 
they were corrupted? Was it not the ex- 
tent of their dominion that changed their 
manners? Was it not impoſſible for an em- 
pire of that extent to ſubſiſt in good order, 
or in any order at all? Was not Perſia's 
falling into the abiſs of deſpotiſm unavoid- 
able? And where-ever deſpotiſm is ſeen to 
exiſt, why look ſor any other cauſe of cor- 
ruption? | 


Drsrorisx is the arbitrary power of a 
ſingle man over a great number, by the 
help of a ſmall number; but the deſpot 


could not, without having firſt corrupted 
C that 


618) 
that ſmall number, have arrived at that ar- 
bitrary power. 
Arnzxs, it has been ſaid, loſt her 
ſtrength, and her virtues, after the Pelo- 


ponneſian war, that epoch of her greateſt 
opulence, and of her greateſt Luxury. 


I RATHER take the real cauſe of the 
declenſion of Athens to have been the pre- 
valence of the populace, and the debaſe- 
ment of the ſenate, When I obſerve both 
the executive and the legiſlative power in 
the hands of a blind multitude, and at the 
ſame time ſee the Areopagus without power, 
I from that moment judge that Athens 
could neither preſerve her power, nor her 
laws. It was by levelling the Areopagus, 
and not by building theatres, that Pericles 
Tuined Athens. As to the manners of that 
republic, ſhe preſerved them for a long time 

5 after 
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after: and in that very war which deſtroyed 
her, ſhe ſhewed more want of prudence 
than of virtue, and was leſs deficient in 
morals than in common ſenſe. 


Tux example of antient Rome, quoted 
with ſo much confidence, by the cenſors of 
Luxury, would as little embarraſs me, It is 
not difficult for me to ſee the virtues of Rome, 
the ſtrength and ſimplicity of her manners, 
take birth from her government and ſitua- 
tion, But this government was ſo conſti- 
tuted, as of itfelf to keep the Romans in 
a ſtate of reſtleſſneſs and turbulence. It 
made war in a manner neceflary to them, 
and war kept up in them the vigor of 
their manners, and their patriot enthuſiaſm, 
I could obſerve, that at the time when Car- 
neades came to Rome, and that the ſta- 


tues of Corinth and Athens were tranſported 
C 2 thither 
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thither, there actually ex iſted at Rome two 
parties, one of which muſt neceſſarily ſub- 
due the other, as ſoon as the ſtate ſhould 


have nothing to fear from foreign enemies: 
after which, the nature of things muſt, in 


that immenſe empire, lead the conquering 
party to deſpotiſm or to anarchy. So that, 


had there never been ſeen in Rome, ei- 


ther the Luxury and riches of Antiochus 


and Carthage, or the philoſophers and 
maſter-pieces of Greece, yet the Roman 


republic being only conſtituted for a ſiſtem 
of inceſſant aggrandiſement, ſhe muſt have 
fallen that moment ſhe had arrived at her 
ne plus ultra of greatneſs. ; 


Is again, in proof of the dangers of 
Luxury, one ſhould inſtance Aſia, plunged 
in Luxury, miſery and vices, I would de- 
ſire him to ſhew me that ſingle nation in 
Aſia (China excepted) in which the go- 

| 3 vernment 
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vernment gave any attention to, or took 
any care of the happineſs of the greater 


number of its ſubjects. 


As little difficult would it be to anſwer 
ſuch as might, by way of proving that 
Luxury corrupts manners, and weakens 
courage, point out to me modern Italy, 
which is over-run with Luxury, and is 
certainly not martial. I ſhould obſerve to 
them that, bating that military ſpirit, which 
does not now indeed enter into the cha- 
racter of its inhabitants, their character, in 
other reſpects, is ſtill as good as that of 
other nations. You will, in no part of the 
world, meet with more humanity and 
beneficence; ſociety has no where more 
charms than in Italy, nor are the private 
virtues any where more cultivated, Italy, 
partly ſubject to the authority of a clergy 


that preaches nothing but peace, or of a 
| C 3 republic, 


(+) 


tepublic, whoſe object of government ig 
tranquillity, abſolute]y cannot adopt a mar- 
tial ſpirit: nor would jt be of any uſe to 
her to adopt it. Men and 44 4 never 
have, but in a faint degree, the virtues 
which are uſeleſs to them. Italy, not be - 
ing united under one government, and ſitu- 
ated as it is, amidſt four great pawers, ſuch 
as the Turk, the houſe of Auftria, France, 
and Spain, whatever were its manners, 
could not reſiſt any of theſe powers. She 
has nothing then to do, but to confine 
herſelf to the care of her civil laws, to 
her police, to the arts, and to whatever 
may render life eaſy and agreeable. Upon 
the whole, then, T ſhould conclude, that 
it is not Luxury, but the ſituation and na- 
ture of her government, that hinder Italy 
from having nervous manners, and military 


virtues. 
* AFTER 
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Arx having obſerved, that it is not 
at all clear that Luxury has been the cauſe 
of the downfal, or of the proſperity of em- 
pires, and of the characters of nations, let 
us examine whether or no Luxury ought 
to be in a certain relative degree to the 
ſituation of countries, to the nature of their 
productions, to the ſituation and to the 
kinds of productions of their neighbours. 


Tax Dutch, being the factors and car- 
riers for other nations, ought, one would 
think, to preſerve that frugality, without 
which they could not afford the freight of 
their ſhipping at a low enough rate, and 
ingroſs, as it were, that branch of com- 
merce. | 


. IF the Swiſs were to take from France 


and Italy great quantities of wines, of ſilk, 
C4 
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and gold ſtuffs, of pictures, ſtatues, and 
jewels, they could not, out of their own 
barren ſoil, produce a ſufficiency to barter 
with foreign countries; ſo that they could 
not afford to be very luxurious till their 
induſtry ſhould have ſupplied, among them, 
the deficiency of their territorial produe- 
tions. ä 


Bur if, in Spain, in Portugal, or in 
F rance, the land ſhould be ill cultivated, | 
and the manufactures of the firſt or ſecon- 
dary neceſſity neglected, yet theſe nations 
would ſtill be in a condition to ſupport 
great Luxury, 


- . PokTUGAL, by her mines of Braſil, 
her wines, and her colonies in Aſia and 
Africa, might ſtill have wherewith to ſup- 
ply foreign demands, and may, conſequent- 
Iy, take rank among the opulent nations. 


As 


( 25 ) 


As to Spain, however inconſiderable her 


manufactures and cultivation may be, ei- 
ther in the mother country or in her colo- 
nies, ſhe will ſtill be rich in the natural 
produce of thoſe fertile countries that con- 
ſtitute her dominions in Europe and Ame- 
rica, and the copious mines of Mexico and 
Potoſi will maintain the Luxury of her 
court, as well as the Luxury of her ſuper- 
ſtition. 


 SHouLD France flight her agriculture 
and her manuſactures of the firſt and ſe· 
condary neceſſity, ſhe would ſtill have 
branches of commerce abounding in riches. 
Her trade to India, the ſugar and coffee of 
her colonies, her oils and her wines would 
ſupply her with matter of barter with fo- 
reign countries, whence ſhe would draw 
part of her Luxury, She would alſo main- 
tain that Luxury, at the expence of thoſe 


coun- 
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eountries, by the prevalence of her faſhions, 
This nation, long admired by all Europe, 
is till to this day an object to it of imita+ 
tion. If ever too the Luxury of France 
ſhould run to an exceſs, in a relative pro- 
portion to her territorial produce, and to 
her manufactures of the firſt and ſecon- 
dary neceſſity, that Luxury would be its 
own relief or aliment; it would maintain 
a multitude of artiſts and mechanics, de- 


pendent on faſhion, and by means of the 
commerce they would occaſion, retard the 
tuin of the ſtate; | 


From theſe obſervations and reflections 
I am led to conclude, that Luxury is con- 
trary or favorable to the inrichment of na- 
tions, according as it conſumes more or 
leſs of the produce of their ſoil, and of 
their induſtry, or as it conſumes more or 
leſs 
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leſs of the produce of the ſoil, and induſtry 
of foreign countries; and that it- ought to 


have a greater or a leſs number of objects, 
according as theſe nations have more or leſs 
wealth, In this reſpect, as to Luxury, it 
1s with a nation as with private individuals : 
the number of its enjoyments ſhould be in 
proportion to the means of enjoying it. 


Turs deſire of enjoying in thoſe who 
are rich, and the deſire of acquiring riches 
in thoſe who have .only the neceſſaries of 
life, muſt naturally excite the ſpirit of the 
arts, and all kind of induſtry ; this is the 
firſt effect of the inſtin of thoſe paſſions 
which lead us into Luxury, and of actual 
Luxury itſelf Theſe new arts, this in- 
creaſe of induſtry, furniſh the people with 
new means of ſubſiſtence, and muſt of 
courſe augment population, Without 

Luxury 
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Luxury there would be leſs of barter and 
of trade: without commerce nations muſt 
be leſs populous. That nation which em- 
ploys only the hands neceſſary: for agricul- 
ture, muſt have fewer inhabitants than that 
which maintains thoſe hands; and more- 
over, manufacturers, &c. Sicily, which 
has not much Luxury, is one of the moſt 
fertile countries of the earth, and though 
withal under a moderate government, is 
nevertheleſs neither rich nor populous. 


 Havins ſeen that thoſe paſſions which 
inſpire Luxury, and that even Luxury it- 
ſelf may be advantageous to the popula- 
tion and riches of ſtates, I do not, I con- 
feſs, ſee why this Luxury and theſe paſ- 
ſions ſhould be prejudicial to. manners. 
And yet I cannot deny, that in ſome parts 
of the world, there are nations that have 


the greateſt commerce, and the greateſt 
| Luxury 
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Luxury, and which are daily declining in 


their populouſneſs, and in their manners. 


4 


Ir there were any government founded 
on a perfect equality, upon an uniformity 
of manners, of morals, and of condition 
among all the ſubjects, ſuch as was nearly 
the governments of Sparta, of Crete, and 
of ſome nations we call ſavages; it is cer- 
tain, that a deſire of acquiring riches could 
not, among ſuch a people, be innocent. 
Whoever ſhould wiſh to inlarge his for- 
tune beyond that of the reſt of his fellow 
citizens, would have already ceaſed to love 
the laws of his country, and would no 


longer have virtue at heart. 


Bur in our modern governments, where 
the conſtitution of the country, and of the 


laws encourages and ſecures the acquiſi- 
tion 
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tion of property; in thoſe our great Rates, 
where riches are neceſſary to maintain their 
grandeur and power, it ſhould rather ſeem, 
that whoever exerts induſtry to inrich him- 
felf, is an uſeful ſubject to the ſtate; and 
that whoever, being already tich, is in the 
mind to enjoy his fortune, is a man of 
ſenſe and reaſon, How then can it be con- 
ceived, that private individuals, ſeeking to 
enrich themſelves, of to enjoy their riches, 
ſhould ever ruin a ftate, or corrupt its 
manners? 


In order to ſolve this difficulty, it will 
be neceſſary to call to mind the principal 
objects of government, conſidered in ge- 


neral. 


IT is one of the great ends of govern- 
ment to ſecure the propetty of the ſubject ; 
but as it ovght to have capitally in view 

| A the 
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the preſervation of the whole, the advan- 
tages of the greater number preferably to 
thoſe of the ſmaller, by keeping up, and 
even exciting in its ſubjects a love of pro- 
perty, and the deſire, not only of augment- 
ing that property, but of enjoying it too; 
ſo the government ſhould eſpecially encou- 
rage, keep alive, and tir up, the ſpirit 
of community, the glow of patriotiſm ; 
it ſhould give a particular attention to the 
manner in which ſubjects acquire riches, 
as well as to their manner of enjoying 
them. It is neceflary that the means of 
acquiring riches ſhould contribute to the 
riches of the ſtate, and that the manner 
of enjoying them ſhould alſo be uſeful to 


it. All private property ought to contri- 
bute to the good of the public. The well- 


fare of no claſs of ſubjects ought to be ſa- 
crificed to the wellfare of another; in 
ſhort, 
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ſhort, Luxury, and the paſſions that lead 
to Luxury, ought to be ſubordinate to the 
ſpirit of patriotiſm, to the good of the 


community. 


Tux paſſions which lead to Luxury are 
not the only ones neceſſary in ſubjects: 
they ought to have a connection with thers, 
with ambition, with a love of fame, with 


a ſenſibility to honor. . 


ALL theſe paſſions, to be virtues, muſt 
be ſubordinate to public ſpirit; that alone 


muſt keep them in order; without it ſome 
of the paſſions would lead to frequent in- 


juſtice, and the others to the commiſſion 
of . and ſtate · delinquencies. 


| Tas beſt dels be har none of theſe 
paſſions ſhould deſtroy the reſt, but all keep 
ballance among un. and correct each 


other. 
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vther. If Luxury ſhould extinguiſh theſe 
paſſions, it would become vitious and hurt- 
ful, and would then have no connection 
with public ſpirit; but Luxury remains ſub- 
ordinate to that ſpirit, unleſs the govern- 
ment ſhall have rendered it independent 
thereof; unleſs, in a nation where there 
are riches, induſtry, and Luxury, the go- 


vernment ſhall have extinguiſhed public- 
ſpirit. 


Is ſhort, where - ever I ſee Luxury be- 
come vitious ; where- ever I ſee the deſire 
of riches, and the uſe of them, contrary or 
in oppoſition to the morals and to the well- 
fare of a ſtate, I muſt conclude, that pub- 
lic-ſpirit, that neceſſary main-ſpring, by 
which all the ſocial machine ought to be 
actuated, is broken or deſtroyed by the fault 
of the government. I muſt ſay that Luxu- 
ry, which is uſeful under a good admi- 

D niſtration, 


niſtration, never becomes dangerous dut 


5 


through the ignorance or bad deſigns of a 
miniſtry of another complexion. 


I w1LL therefore conſider, the nature of 


Luxury in thoſe nations where good order 


is maintained, and in thoſe where it is re- 


laxed. 


As to the counties where that relaxa- 
tion has taken place, I obſerve, for ex- 


ample, agriculture abandoned in Italy un- 
der the firſt Ceſars, and all the provinces 
of that center of the Roman empire cover- 


ed with parks, with ſtately villas, with 


plantations of trees, with high-roads, and 


J form thereon this reflection, that before 
their loſs of liberty, before the conſtitution 
was overturned, the principal ſenators, fired 
with the love of their country, and whol- 


ly taken up with the care of augmenting 
its 
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its ſtrength and population, would never 
. have purchaſed the patrimony of the land- 
holder, to make of it an object of Luxury, 
nor have converted his uſeful farms into 
the pleaſure-ground of country-ſeats. N ay, 
I am certain, that if the lands of Italy had 
not been frequently divided among the ſol- 
diers of the parties of Silla, of Ceſar, and 
of Auguſtus, who neglected to cultivate 
them, Italy might, even under her emper- 
ors, have preſerved her agriculture much 
longer. 


I Turn my eyes towards thoſe king- 
doms in which there reigns the greateſt 
Luxury, and where the lands are become 
deſerts ; but before I impute this misfortune 
to the Luxury of the towns, I examine 
what has been the conduct of the gover- 
nors of thoſe kingdoms : and to their con- 
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duct I plainly perceive that not only the 
depopulation charged upon Luxury is ow- 
ing, but even the abuſes of Luxury itſelf. 


Ir in thoſe nations, the inhabitants of 
the country have been overloaded with 
taxes, and harraſſed with perſonal ſervices, 
if the abuſe of lawful authority has often 
thrown them into a ſlate of diſquiet and 
dejection; if the vent of the produce of 
their induſtty has been obſtructed by mo- 
nopolies, if theſe faults, and others which 
I will not mention, have been commit- 
ted, a part of the inhabitants muſt neceſſa- 
rily have abandoned the country, to ſeek 
ſubſiſtence in the towns. There theſe poor 
people muſt have. found Luxury, and by 
devoting themſelves to its ſervice, got a 
livelihood without going out of the nation. 
But Luxury, providing employment, in 
towns, for the inhabitants of the country, 
| | only 
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only retards the depopulation of the ſtate. 
I ſay retards, not prevents it; for, in a 
country thus rendered miſerable, marriages 
are rare; and rarer till among that claſs 
of men who fly from the country to take 
refuge in towns. There, as ſoon as they 
arrive, their recourſe muſt, generally ſpeak- 
ing, be to learn the trades and occupations 
furniſhed by Luxury, ſo that they muſt 
ſpend a conſiderable time before they -are 
capable of procuring, by their labor, ſub» 
ſiſtence for a family. Thus they let flip 
the ſeaſon of life, in which nature ſtrong- 
ly urges the union of the ſexes, and often 
debauchery joins its influence to divert them 
from entering into a married ſtate. Such 
of them as go into ſervice, in quality of 
domeftics, and will have conſequently given 
themſelves a maſter, are always in an un- 
certain, ſituation; they have neither the 
leiſure, nor the inclination to marry; and 
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if any of them obtain a ſettlement, they 
are generally obliged for it to the Luxury, 
or to the wanton prodigality of ſome opu- 
lent perſon. | 


Taz oppreſſion of the country is of it- 
ſelf ſufficient to have eſtabliſhed that exceed- 
ing inequality of riches, the origin of which 
is imputed to Luxury, whereas the con- 
trary is ſo true, that it is from Luxury 
alone that there can be expected any re- 
ſtoration of a balance of property. The 
oppreſſed countryman quits his freehold, he 
ſells his land to the maſter he has choſen, 
and thus, little by little, all the property of 
the ſtate gets inſenſibly into a few hands, 


Ina nation where the government falls 


into ſuch grievous errors, there is no oc- 
caſion for the help of Lyxury to extinguiſh 
the 
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the love of country. The wretched ſub - 
ject will naturally hate it, and the reſt are 
convinced that its welfare is a matter of 
indifference to thoſe who govern it. Who 
can love his country with paſſion, that ſees 
the principal rulers of the ſtate hold their 
offices and their fortunes, for no other pur- 
poſe but their own private advantage? No 
man now employs his fortune for any ends 
but his own ; thence the abuſes in the en- 
joyment of riches and in Luxury. 


THERE are countries in which the 
government has taken other methods to 
augment the inequality of riches, and 
has granted and continued excluſive privi- 
leges to the undertakers of ſeveral ma- 
nufactures; to ſome private ſubjects for 
the population and cultivation of colonies, 


and to ſome companies for the ſole car- 
D 4 rying 
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rying on of a lucrative trade. In other 


countries, to theſe faults has been added, 
that. of making thoſe offices in the revenue 


exorbitantly lucrative, which ought to have 


been only honorary. 


Br all theſe means, the way has been 
paved for raiſing ſo many odious and rapid 
fortunes. If the perſons thus favored had 
not been inhabitants of the capita] before 
they acquired theit riches, yet, after the ac- 
quiſition, they would have reſorted to it, 
as 'to the center of power and pleaſure, 
They now want nothing but diſtinction 
and enjoyments, and flock in queſt of theſe 
to the capital. But what is the neceſſary 
conſequence of ſo many men of fortune 
deing collected together in one place ? 
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In. ſociety, men are continnally com- 
paring themſelves with each other: they 
are conſtantly endeayouring to eſtabliſh, 
firſt in their own opinion, and then in that 
of others, the idea of their ſuperiority. 
This competition is always warmeſt among 
men whoſe merit is of the ſame kind : now 
there is no government, (except ſuch an one 
as Sparta, that renders riches uſeleſs,) in 
Which men will not found a merit on riches. 
From the inſtant that they conſider them 
as meritorious, they will do what they can 
to appear rich: conſequently there will in- 
ſinuate itſelf into all ranks, an expenſive- 
neſs exceſſively diſproportionate to the for- 
tune of each individual, and a Luxury which 
will attempt to paſs for innocent under the 
title of decency, Every condition will think 
itſelf miſerable without an enormous ſuper- 
fluity. 


Ir 
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Ir is to be obſerved, that, almoſt all over 
Europe, the emulative paſſion for appear- 
ing rich, and a reſpect for riches muſt have 
Introduced themſelves independently of thoſe 
very natural cauſes which I have juſt men- 
tioned. Tn thoſe times of barbariſm, when 


commerce was unknown, and ſuch coarſe 
manufactures as were only of the firſt neceſſi- 


ty, did not enrich their workmen, there was, 
properly ſpeaking, no opulence but in land- 
ed property; the only men of oreat for- 
tunes were the great proprietors of land : 
'now theſe great proprietors were Lords of 
manors. The feodal law, the right of 
poſſeſſing certain eſtates, kept what riches 
there were in the hands of the nobility; 
but the progreſs of commerce, of induſtry, 
and of Luxury, having created, as one may 
ſay, a new kind of property, which fell to 
the ſhare of the commons, the common 
| people, 
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people, accuſtomed to reſpect opulence in 
their Lords, reſpected it alſo in their own 
equals. Theſe again imagined, that to 
equal the great, they had nothing to do 
but to imitate their parade or ſtate. The 
great, on the other hand, apprehending 
that this ſhould level to the ground that 
eminence on which they were raiſed above 


the vulgar, augmented their expences, in 
order to preſerve their diſtinction. Then 


it was that the Luxury of decency became 
burthenſome to all conditions, and dan- 
gerous to morals, This ſituation of man- 
kind cauſed the deſire of riches to de- 


generate into exceſſive avarice; this in 
ſome countries became the ruling paſſion, 
and ſwallowed up all the noble paſſions, 
which ought not to deſtroy a love of 
money, but for ever keep their ſuperiority 
over it. 


WHEN 
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Warn exceflive avarice actuates all 
hearts, the enthuſiaſm for virtue vaniſhes, 
Nor does this exceſſive avarice exiſt without 
the moſt ſelfiſh and excluſive ſpirit of pro- 
perty. Then the ſoul itſelf is extinguiſh- 
ed; for extinguiſhed it is that moment. that 
it is ſelf-centered. The embaraſſed go- 
vernment has no longer in its power other 
rewards than pecuniary ones, and is now 
forced to recompence, with immenſe ſums, 
' ſervices which in former times were ſuffici- 
ently rewarded by unexpenſive marks of 
honor. We 7 


THERE is, beſides, no end of multi- 
plying taxes, and theſe lie heavy on the 
landed property, and neceſſary induſtry, 


. Whichit is eaſier to tax than Luxury; ei- 


ther becauſe Luxury, by its continual chan- 


ges of form, cludes the graſp of govern- 
ment, 
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ment, or becauſe the richeſt have intereſt 
Enough to exem pt themſelves from taxes, 
it being morally impoſſible that they ſhould 
not have more influence than they ought 
to have. The more their fortunes are 
founded upon iniquity or fraud, the more 
exceſſive and rapid 'they have been, the 
greater need have they of intereſt, and the 
more means to obtain it. They try to cor- 
rupt, and ſucceed in corrupting thoſe, whoſe 
duty it ſhould be to check them. In a re- 
public they tamper with the magiſtrates, 
and with the perſons in office: in a mo- 
narchy they preſent voluptuary and pecu- 
niary bribes, to that very nobility who are 
the truſtees or depoſitaries of the national 
ſpirit and manners, as the judicial magiſ- 
trates are the depoſitaries of the laws. | 


From the influence of men of overgrown 


property, when riches are too unequally diſ- 
tribnted 
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tributed, trom the pompous diſplay of thoſe 
riches, from the occaſional neceſſities of re- 
courſe to men of great fortunes, from the 
authority they aſſume, from the conveni- 
ences or pleaſures to be come at by aſſoci- 
ating with them; from all theſe cauſes, I 
ſay, there reſults that confuſion of ranks 
upon which I have already tranſiently 
touched. Then it is that one may bid 
farewel to that propriety of air, to that 
due diſtinction of all conditions, which 
contributes-more than is common]y imagin- 
ed, to keep up in all the orders of ſociety, 
their reſpęctively proper ſpirit. When men 
no longer keep to the marks of their rank, 
or ſtation in life, they are no longer at- 
tached to the general order; and when 
people grow indifferent to the duties of 
their condition, they neglect that outward 
appearance, that air, and thoſe manners, 


that would recal to their own mind, and to 
I that 
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that of others, the idea of their duties. 
Beſides, the generality of men are not to 
be guided either by definitions or by reaſon- 
ings. There muſt be ſomething ſtriking to 
awe their ſenſes, by ſuch diſtinctive marks 
as ſhall declare the ſovereign, the great of- 
ficers of ſtate, the magiſtrates, and the mi- 
niſters of religion. Their appearance muſt 


be calculated to give juſt impreſſions of | 


their power, of their goodneſs, of their 
gravity, of their ſanctity of manners; the 
exterior ſhould nearly ſhew the dignity with 
which each ſubject is inveſted ; in ſhort, 
it ſhould mark out the diſtinction of claſſes. 
Conſequently, ſuch an uſe of riches as ſhould 
give the taudry equipage of a young lord 
to a grave magiſtrate; the train of effemi- 
nacy, and a foppiſh affectation of dreſs to 
a military man; an air of worldly diſſipa- 
tion to a clergiman ; the ſplendid retinue of 
h | the 
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the firſt nobility to a mere citizen; ; ſuch 
an uſe of riches would neceſſarily weaken, 
in the minds of the people, that impreſſion 
which ſhould be made on them by the pre- 
ſence of thoſe who are appointed their ru- 


lers : and with the abolition of the decen- 
cies of each condition we ſhould ſoon ſee 
cancelled and defaced, every mark, every 
trace of the general order. Nothing would 
recal the rich to their duties, and every 
thing would impel them to follow their 
reſpeQive ideas of enjoyment and plea- 
ſure. 


Tr is morally neceſſary that the uſe of 
riches ſhould be contrary to good order, 
and to good manners, when thoſe riches 
are acquired without induſtry, or by undue 
means, The upſtart rich are in a hurry 
to enjoy their rapid fortune, and preſently 

5 accuſtom 
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accuſtom themſelves to idleneſs, and to a 
need of frivolous diſſipations. Odious to 


the greateſt part of their fellow-ſubjeQs, 


to whom they were unjuſtly preferred, and 


to whoſe intereſt or preferment they had 
been obſtacles, they do not ſo much as ſeek 


to obtain, what indeed they could not hope 
for from them, their eſteem and good-will. 
It is eſpecially the fortunes of ingroſſers, of 
dealers in the public funds, or jobbers of 
the revenue, that are the moſt odious, and 
conſequently thoſe which tempt moſt to the 
miſuſe of them. After a man has ſacri- 
ficed his virtue and his reputation for pro- 
bity, to a deſire of inriching himſelf, he 
rarely thinks of making a virtuous uſe of 
his wealth ; he endeavours to conceal, un- 
der the oſtentation and trappings of Luxury, 
the origin of his family and of his fortune; 


he tries to loſe in pleaſure and diſſipation 
E the 
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the remembrance of what he has done, 


and of what he was. 


Up the firſt Ceſars, there was in 
Rome a claſs of men, different from thoſe 


whom I have been juſt deſcribing. Thi- 


ther they came loaded with the ſpoils of 
the -provinces ſubject to 'the empire : the 


Patricians ſucceeded one another in the go- 
vernments of thoſe provinces : nay, many 


of them never reſided there, but contented 
themſclves with paying them now and then 


a viſit; the Quæſtor plundered for himſelf, 


and for the proconſuls, the latter of whom 


the emperors often choſe to retain at Rome, 


eſpecially if he was of a powerful family, 


There the Patrician could hope neither for 
influence, nor {hare in the government, 
which was in the hands of emancipated 


l. ves, cal ed freed- men. It was not even 
ſafe 
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ſafe for him to tranſmit his fortune to his 
children; that right, ſo natural, was made 
ſubſervient to the caprice of emperors; a 
Roman Patrician thus circumſtanced, gave 
himſelf up to effeminacy, indolence, and 
pleaſure: there were no longer to be found 
any remains of the vigor of mind and noble 
ſpirit of antient Rome, in ſenators who 
purchaſed their ſafety by their ſervility. 
Yet it was not Luxury that ſo debaſed 
them; it was tiranny. Thus it was not a 
paſſion for public ſhews, that could ever 
have alone engaged ſenators and emperors 
to mount the ſtage, if a perfect diſregard 
to all order, all decency, all dignity, had 
not preceded, prepared, and introduced that 


paſſion. - 


Ir there were any governments in which 
the legiſlature had too permanently fixed 
E 2 the 
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the reſidence of the principal men in the 
capital; if the great had offices, or com- 
mands beſtowed on them, in which there 
was nothing to be done; if they were not 
obliged to merit their places and their ho- 
nors by great ſervices; if there was no ex- 
Citation for them to emulate each other 
In utility to the public; if, in ſhort, they 
were ſuffered to forget what they owe to 
their country; then, ſatisfied with the 
advantages of their fortune and rank, they 
would diſgrace them by their indolence and 


miſuſe. 


In ſeveral countries of Europe, there is 
a ſort of property that requires from the 


proprietors neither ceconomical care, nor 
charges of repair or improvement ; I mean 
the national debts, which conſtitute a ſpe- 


cies of fortunes that are very fit to aug- 
| ment 
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ment in great cities, thoſe diſorders which 
are the neceſſary effects of extreme opu- 
lence combined with idleneſs. 


FRou theſe abuſes, from theſe faults, 
from this ſtate of things in a nation, con- 
ſider what ſort of character Luxury muſt 
- derive, and what muſt be the characters 
of the different orders in ſuch a nation. 
Let us take a view of them in the com- 
mon diviſions of mankind, the low, the 
middle, and the higher claſſes of life. 
Among the country people, there would 
be no elevation of ſentiments. - And but 
little of that courage, which depends on 
- ſelf-eſteem, and on a conſciouſneſs of 
| ſtrength. Their bodies could not be ro- 
buſt, they would have no love for their 
country, which would be nothing better to 
them than the theatre of their debaſement 
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and wretchedneſs. Among the mechanics 
in the towns, there would be the ſame 


meanneſs of ſoul ; they would be too near 
| thoſe who deſpiſe them, to have any eſ- 
teem for themſelves ; their enervated bo- 


dies would be but ill qualified to bear fa- 
tigues. The laws, which in a well re- 


gulated government conſtitute the ſecurity 
of the whole, become, in a government 


where the greater number groan under op- 
preſſion, only a barrier the more to debar 
that greater number even from the hopes 
of bettering their condition; inſomuch that 
it is their intereſt to wiſh rather for more 


licentiouſneſs, than for the reſtoration of 


order. Such would be the common people, 
in that corrupt ſtate of things. 


As to the middle claſs between the com- 


mon people and the great, conſiſting of the 


principal 
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principal artiſts of Luxury, of the officers 
of the revenue, of the merchants and 
tradeſmen, and of almoſt all thoſe who 
hold the ſecond places in ſociety, this claſs, 
I ſay, proceeds, conſtantly inftigated by A 
deſire of improving any mediocrity of for- 
tune into all the inlargement poſſible to 
them, and the contrivances of low cunning, 
or the dirty practices of knavery, are too 
often the means they employ. But when 
a habit of ſentiments of probity, no longer 
reſtrains within juſt bounds the love of mo- 
ney, and the paſſion for what is called plea- 
ſure ; when the ſpirit of order, and the in- 
fluence of good example have ceaſed to 
make impreſſions of reſpect and affection 
for what is truly honorable ; this interme- 
diary order of the ſtate commonly unites 
the . vices of the higheſt claſs of life with 
thoſe of the loweſt. 
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As to the great, rich without trouble, 
and decorated with titles or marks of ho- 
nour, without worthy occupation, they have 
no other principles of action than an eſcape 
from vacuity, an avoidance of that fædium 
vitæ, that anxious reſtleſſneſs which pur- 
ſues them every where, which not ſo much 
as inſpiring any taſtes, keeps the mind in 
perpetual tranſition from one object to an- 
other, amuſing it without ſatisfaction, or 
without engaging or deſerving its atten- 
tion. Thoſe who are in this condition 
have no enthuſiaſm or violent paſſion for 
any enjoyment; they have at moſt a kind 
of ſickly faint fancy for whatever promiſes 
a pleaſure to them. In this torrent of 
faſhions, of whims, of amuſements, of 
which not one is laſting, and each de- 
ſtroys che other, the ſoul loſes the very 
power of f enjoying, and becomes equally 

incapable 
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incapable of reliſhing the ſublime and the 
beautiful, and of producing it. Then it 


is no longer a queſtion, which is the moſt 
eſtimable character, a Corbulo or a T hra- 
ſeas, but to which dancer the preference 
is due, to a Pilades or a Bathillus; then 
the Medea of Ovid, the Thieſtes of Varus, 
and the comedies of Terence, are deſerted 
for the farces of Laberius; political and 
military talents fal by degrees into diſgrace 
and diſuſe; the ſame fate awaits philoſo- 
phy, eloquence, and all the imitative arts. 
Men of a frivolous turn, who are for ever 
pleaſure-hunting, having exhauſted the 
beautiful, go in queſt of the extraordi- 
nary: then the ſtandard of taſte becomes 
unſettled; variety, falſe refinement and 
puerility enter into their idea of perfec- 
tion ; little narrow ſouls, whom any thing 
great or noble aſtoniſhes and mortifies, pre- 

fer 
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fer to it ſmall wit, buffoonery, and ridi- 
culous affectation; the talents which are 
the moſt encouraged are ſuch as humour 
vice, or flatter falſe taſte; and thus con- 
tribute to perpetuate that general diſorder 
which Luxury did not introduce, but which 
will have corrupted Luxury and good man- 
ners. 


DrsozDeRLY Luxury deſtroys itſelf, it 


exhauſts its own reſources, and dries up its 
own channels. 


Tux men of eaſe and idleneſs, who 
wiſh 'to paſs every moment, and without 
any interval, from one object of Luxury 
to another, ranſack every part of the world 
for the various productions of art and na- 
ture, The works of their own country 
ſoon grow out of faſhion, and their artiſts 


are diſcouraged. Egipt, the coaſts of 
| Africa, 


\ 
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Africa, Greece, Siria, and Spain, all contri- 
buted to the Luxury of the Romans under 
the firſt emperors, and all did not ſatisfy 
them, 

A TasTE for exceſſive expences being 
diffuſed through all the claſſes of ſubjects, 
induces the artiſts to exact an exorbitant 
price for their labor. Independently too of 
that taſte for expence, they are forced to 
raiſe the price of their work, by their in- 
habiting great and opulent towns, where 
the neceſſaries of life are never cheap: in 
-a ſhort time, other nations who are poorer, 
and more ſimple. in their manners, manu- 
facture the ſame articles, and by underſel- 
ling them, obtain the preference at market. 
The neceſſary induſtry of the people, nay 
even the induſtry of Luxury diminiſhes ; 
the power of the nation is weakened, her 
towns 
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towns become depopulated, her riches go 
to foreigners, and there commonly remains 
with her nothing but effeminacy of man- 


ners, with the languor and habitude of 
ſlavery. 


AFTER having thus examined what 


would be the character of a nation, in 
which certain abuſes of government ſhould 
prevail; after having obſerved, that the 
vices of ſuch a nation would be not fo 
much the effect, as the abuſe of Luxury; 
let us proceed to conſider, what might be 
the national ſpirit of a people, that poſ- 
ſelling unitedly, all the poſſible objects of 
the greateſt Luxury, ſhould nevertheleſs 
keep up their government to order and to 
vigor, equally attentive to the preſervation 
of the true riches of the ſtate, and to that 
of thoſe manners that conſtitute its prin- 
| ciples. 
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tiples. Theſe riches and theſe manners 
are the produce of the eaſe and well-being 
of the greater number, and eſpecially of 
an extreme attention, on the part of the go- 
vernment, to direct all its operations to the 
general good, without exception of any 
claſs, or any individuals; and, at the ſame 
time, by a juſt manifeſtation of ſuch their 


virtuous attention to the public, to obtain 
its confidence in them. 


Ts greater number ought to be com- 
poſed of thoſe, who living in the country, 
cultivate the land. To procure themſelves 
a comfortable ſubſiſtence, it is neceſſary 
they ſhould be induſtrious; to this they 
muſt be encouraged, by the hope that their 
induſtry will better their condition; and 
they muſt alſo defire that it ſhould do ſo. 


People ſunk into diſcourzgement, readily 


reſt 
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reſt ſatisſied with the mere neceſſaries of 
life, like the inhabitants of thoſe: fertile 
countries, where nature ſpontaneouſly pro- 
duces every thing, and where every thing 
languiſhes, if the legiſlator has not the ſkill 
to introduce vanity, and in its train a ſmall 
matter of Luxury. 


Is the villages, in the ſmalleſt hamlets, 
there ſhould be manufactures of imple- 
ments, of utenſils, of ſtuffs, &c. neceſſa- 
ry to the maintainance, and even to the 
homely garb of the tural inhabitants. Theſe 
manufactures would contribute to augment 
conveniency and population. This was the 
project of the great Colbert, who has been 
too lightly accuſed of wanting to make of 
the French a purely commercial nation. 


Wren the inhabitants of the country 


are well treated, and live at their eaſe, the 
| number 
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number of men of property increaſe inſen- 
fibly among them, which leſſens the frequen- 
cy of the extreme diſtance between the rich 
and the poor, and in proportion, the vile de- 
pendence of the latter on the former. In 
this more eligible ſtate of things, the people 
begin to have more elevated ſentiments, 
courage, ſtrength of mind, robuſt conſti- 
tutions, love of their country, reſpect and 
affection for their magiſtrates, for their 
prince, for the general order, for the laws 
to which they owe their eaſe and proſpe- 
rity. They ſtand in no ſervile awe of their 
lords; they are afraid of nothing but of- 
fending their own conſciences, or of the 
common accidents to mankind, as of loſing 
their fortunes, their reputation, or theit 
tranquillity, They will fell their labor to 
the rich at a round price, nor will the 
ſon of the honourable farmer be ſo ready 


to 
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to quit the noble profeſſion of his anceſ- 
tors, in order meanly to degrade himſelf, ſo 
far as: to wear the livery, and bear the in- 


ſults of a rich maſter. 


| WHERE thoſe excluſive privileges, which 
1 mentioned before, have not been granted, 
where the adminiſtration of the revenue is 
not ſuch as to allow or afford the accu- 
mulation of enormous riches, where the 
government does not favor the corruption 
of the great, there will be fewer rich men 
permanently fixed in the capital, and thoſe 
who chuſe to reſide in it will. not chuſe 
to be idle. There will be few exorbitant 
fortunes, and no rapid ones. The means 
of acquiring a fortune being divided among 
a great number of ſubjects, will have na- 
turally ſplit the national ſtock of wealth 


into 
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Into ſmaller lots. Extreme poverty and 
extreme riches will be equally rare. 


Wu men, accuſtomed to induſtry, 


are arrived flowly, - and by degrees, to 
a great fortune, they ſtill preſerve a taſte 
for buſineſs. A little matter of pleaſure 
ferves to unbend and refreſh them, be- 
cauſe even their labor is an enjoyment to 
them; and | becauſe in their aſſiduous oc- 
cupations, and in the economy of a ſmall 
fortune, they will have contracted a love 


of regularity, and a habit of moderation in 


pleaſure, When men have acquired a for- 


tune by honorable means, they preſerve. 


ſuch a reſpect for themſelves, as does not ſuf- 
fer them to deliver themſelves up to a thou- 
ſand diſorderly fancies. When a man has, 
by acquiring his riches, ſerved his country, 
by bringing new funds into the ſtate, or by 
F eſtabliſh- 
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eſtabliſhing any kind of uſeful art or branch 
of induſtry, he muſt be ſenſible that his 
fortune is leſs envied than honored, and 
juſtly ſure of the eſteem and good - will of 
his fellow - ſubjects, be will be careful to 


preſerve both. 
| Auone the lower elaſſes of the inhabi- 


tants both of town and country, there will 


be a kind of reliſh and ſeeking after the 
conveniencies of life, and even a Luxury 
of decency, but which will always have 
mility in view ; and the tafte for this fort of 
Luxury will never degenerate into a ſenſe· 
leſs emulation. f 


Ix the ſecond claſs of ſubjects, there 
will reign a ſpirit of order, and that apti- 
tude for enquiry into things, to which none 


are more naturally inclined, than thoſe who 
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mind their own affairs beſt : This claſs of 
ſubjects will deſire, and ſeek for ſolidity, 
even in their amuſements. They will be 
hiph-ſpirited, becauſe no depravation of 
manhers will have debaſed them ; they will 
be jealous of the great; who will not have 
corrupted them; they will have a watch- 
ful eye to their conduct, and will value 
themſelves upon their right of inſpection 
into it. It is from this migdle claſs that 
thoſe lights will ariſe that ſhall ſpread among 
the people, and even aſcend to the great. 


As to the great, they will be ſenſible of 
their having duties to fullfil. It is in the 
atmies and on the frontiers, that thoſe who 
devote themſelves to a military life, will 
learn that art of war which they have cho- 
ſen for their profeſſion, The candidates 
for any ſhare of the government will take 

ES. Care 
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care long before-hand to qualify themſelves 
for it, by aſſiduity and application. And 
where pecuniary rewards are never accumu- 
lated, even upon thoſe who have done the 
moſt ſignal ſervices ; where the great poſts, 
governments, and commands are never given 
to birth without ſervices; where ſine-cures 
are not ſuffered, the great will not be ſo 
apt to loſe, in an idle and frivolous Luxury, 
their ſentiments of honor, and the oppor- 
tunities of improving themſelves. Leſs 
haraſſed with the torture of being tired 
with themſelves, they will not exhauſt their 
own imagination, nor that of their flatter- 


erz, in eagerly ſearching after childiſh plea- 
ſures, and reſtleſsly fancied faſhions ; they 
will diſdain all vain parade of their riches, 
all exceſſive pomp, becauſe they will have 
real prerogatiyes, a real merit for which the 
public will give them much greater credit, 

When 


1 
When they no longer herd together ſo much, 
and while they ſee about them men leſs opu- 


lent than themſelves, they will be leſs tempt- 
ed to carry to an exceſs their Luxury of de- 
cency. Senſible of the intereſt that the 
| government takes in the maintainance of 
order, and in the wellfare of the ſtate, they 
would be attached to both the one and the 
other ; they would inſpire others with the 
love of their country, and with all the ſen- 
timents of virtuous and ſtrict honor ;z they 
would be tenacious of the decency of man- 
ners, and keep up the ſpirit of their rank, 


which would not be a frivolous ſpirit, 


THEN, neither indigence, nor the ne- 
ceſſity of an exceſſive expence, would hin- 
der marriage; population would increaſe. 
Every ſubject would maintain himſelf, as 
Luxury and national riches would be their 
F 3 on 
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own ſupport. Luxury is of three kinds ; 
a Luxury of tate, a Luxury of conyeni- 
ency, and a Luxury of fancy ; theſe three 
kinds take ig all the arts purely uſeful, and 
all the elegant arts. But when reſtrained 
within juſt bounds, by public ſpirit, by an 
application to one's duties, and by occupa- 
tions which would not permit any one to 
live in continual need of pleaſure; it is di- 
vided like riches themſelves, into all the 
manners of enjoying them. All the moſt 
oppoſite objects of Luxury are not to be 
ſuppoſed in the ſame ſubject; its different 
branches, its different articles, would be 
regulated by the difference of conditions: 
-a military man would have fine arms, and 
horſes of value: he would be deſirous of 
having the troops under bis command make 
2 good figure in the field. The magiſtrate 
would, in his appearance, preſerve, the - 
gravity 


oO 
gravity of his profeſſion; in his Luxury 
there would be both dignity and modera- 
tion. The merchant, the man of buſineſs, 
would be curious in his conveniences; all 
conditions would have a reliſh for the me- 
rit of the elegant arts, and would enjoy 
them; but then thoſe elegant arts would 
be ſa cantrived as to inſpirit every one with 
patriot ſentiments, and real virtues. They 
would! not be to the ſpectators of the pro- 
duRians fram them, merely objects of diſſi- 
pation, but convey to them uſeful leſſons, 
and ſerve as models of conduct. The rich, 
who have any elevation in their own heart, 
contribute to elevate the ſoul of the artiſts; 
they will not beſpeak of them a ſimpering 
Galathea, a pretty Daphnis, a Magdalen, 
a Jerom in the deſert; they will rather pro- 
poſe to them their repreſenting a Saint 
* Hilaire dangerouſly wounded, and uncon- 
| FF; cernedly 
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cernedly for himſelf, pointing out to his 
ſon the | ſpot where there Jay bleeding, 
and loſt to his country, the great Turenne, 


SUCH was the uſe of the elegant arts in 
Greece before the governments in it were 
corrupted. Such is ſtill their - uſe, at this 
day, in Europe, among thoſe enlightened 
nations, that have not entirely loſt ſight of 
the principles of their conſtitution, France 
has had a tomb executed by Pigalle, for the 
general who covered her with glory. Her 
churches contain awful ſepulchral  monu- 
ments, erected. to the honor of ſubjects 
who have been an honor to herſelf; and 
her painters haye often conſecrated their 
art, by the pictures of her national wor- 
thies. Britain built the palace of Blenheim 
to the glory of the Duke of Marlborough; 
her poets and her orators are continually 

celebrating 
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celebrating their illuſtrious countrymen, al- 
ready ſo greatly recompenced by the ap- 
plauſe of the nation, and by the honors be- 
ſtowed on them by the government, What 
Elevation, what love of virtue, of order, of 
humanity, do not the compoſitions of a 
Corneille, an Addiſon, a Pope, a Voltaire, 
inſpire? If ſome poet, now. and then, at- 
tunes his lire to the celebration of looſe 
mirth and voluptuouſneſs, his verſes become 
the expreſſions which a happy people adopt 
in the moments of a tranſient intoxication 
of joy, that takes notbing from their oc- 
cupations, nor from their duties, | 
. a" 3s 2 
IT is from a well governed people's own 
ſentiments, that eloquence receives its power 
and its charms ; eloquence that might re- 
kindle ſentiments of patriotiſm in the very 
moments when it ſhould feem ready to ex- 


pire. 
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pire. Philoſophy, whoſe great objects are 
nature, man, politics, and manners, employs 
herſelf with zeal to throw uſeful lights on 
the principal duties of mankind, to ſhow to 
ſociety its folid foundations, which nothing 
but error could ſhake. Let us but ani- 
mate ourſelves with. a love of our country, 
of oxder, of the laws, and though elegant 
arts will no longer prophane theit employ, 
by devoting themſelves to ſuperſtition or to 
libertiniſm; they will chuſe ſubjects uſeful 
to manners, and will execute them with 
vigor and fublimity. © ' - 


THe uſe of riches, dictated by a ſpirit 
of. patriotiſm, is not confined to mean per- 
ſonal. intereſt, and to: falſe and childiſh en- 
joyments. In that caſe, Luxury is not at 
all in oppoſition to the duties of a father, 
of a huſband, of a friend, of a man; The 


appearance 
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appearance of two poor young people, 
whom a man of fortune ſhall have juſt 
united in marriage, when he chances to 
paſs by their cottage and ſees them happy, 
muſt give him a pleaſure more exquiſite, 
more pure, and more durable, than the 
ſight of the groupe of Salmacis and Her- 
maphroditus placed in his garden. I can- 
not think, that in a well governed ſtate, 
where conſequently the love of country 
will be the prevailing paſſion, the fineſt 
China images, or ſhaking mandarins, can 
make their poſſeſſors ſo happy, as that in- 
dividual would be, that ſhould have volun- 
tarily contributed part of his fortune to the 
reparation of a high-road, or to any pub- 
lic benefit. | 


Tart exceſs, of Luxury does not conſiſt 


in the multitude of its objects, or of its 
means 


v | 1 ” | 
A 
means of gratification, Luxury is ſeldom 
exceſſive in England, though there is, in 
that nation, every kind of pleaſure, It 
did not become ſo in France, till after the 
misfortune of the war in 1700 threw the 
revenue into diſorder, and occaſioned ſome 
abuſes. There was a more diffuſive Luxury 
in the beſt times of the reign of Lewis the 
fourteenth than in 1 720, and yet in I 720, 
Luxury was more exceſſive. 


Loxbkr is exceflive in all thoſe occa- 
ſions, when individuals facrifice to their of- 
tentation, to their convenience, to their 
fancy, their duty and the intereſts of the 
public; nor are individuals led into this 
exceſs but by ſome defects in the conſti- 
tution' of their country, or by ſome faults 
in the adminiſtration. In this caſe, it does 
not ſignify whether the nations are rich or 
* poor, 
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poor, civilized or barbarous : when the love 


of country, and the uſcful paſſions are not 


kept up among them, their manners will 
be depraved, and Luxury will aſſume the 


character of the current manners, In ſuch 
a people there can be nothing but imbe- 
cillity, indolence, languor, diſpiritedneſs. 
The empire of Morocco is neither po- 
liced, nor enlightened, nor rich; while 
ſome fanatics in the emperor's pay, by op- 
preſſing the country in his name, but for 
their own profit, have made of that people 
a herd of ſlaves. Under thoſe reigns, 
ſo weak, and full of mal-adminiftration, 
of Philip the IIId, Philip the IVth, and 
Charles the IId, the Spaniards. were igno- 
rant and poor, without nervouſneſs of man- 
ners, as without induſtry, - They had pre- 
ſerved no virtues, but ſuch as religion 
ought to give; and there was even in their 


armies 


© 
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armies at onte Luxury without tafte, and 
extreme miſery. In thoſe countties where 
there reighs a barbarous Luxury, without 
art, and without taſte, the unjuſt and harſh 
treatment which the weaker every where 
undergo from the ſtronger, is ſtill more 
atrocious. Who does not know the hor- 
rors of the feudal government, and what, 
in thoſe times, was the Luxury of the 
lords? On the banks of the Oronoko, 
mothers rejoice when they can ſecretly 
drown or poiſon their female infants, to 
fave them from the cruel drudgery to which 
they are condemned by the ferocious la- 
zineſs, and the ſavage Luxury of their huſ- 
bands. 


A 11rttz Emir, a Nabob, and their 

principal officers, cruſh a whole people, to 
| maintain a numerous ſeraglio; a petty 
4 ; German 
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German ſovereign ruins agriculture by the 
quantity of game that he keeps up in his 
petty dominions ; a ſavage mother ſells her 
children to buy ſome ornamental baubles, 
and a little brandy. In civilized countries, 
a lady keeps ſtate, as tis called, and leaves 
her children deſtitute, without patrimony, 
without means of maintenance, 


Is Europe, a young lord forgets the du- 
ties of his rank, and gives himſelf up to the 


taftes in faſhion, which paſs for polite, and 
perhaps to the elegant arts. In Africa, a 
negro prince paſſes his time in ſucking a 
ſugat cane, and dancing. 


Such is Luxury in countries governed 
by the will of the ſtrongeſt. Without 
judgment and with:ut morals, Luxury 
puts on the character of the nations among 


which 
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which. it exiſts; ſometimes effeminate like 
them, ſometimes like them too, cruel and 
barbarous. 1 am, however, apt to think, 
that as to the people of any nation, it 
would be better for them to obey frivolous 
Epicureans, than warlike ſavages, and to 
maintain the Luxury of voluptuous and 
intelligent knaves, chan that of heroic 0 


ignorant robbers. Tee 5 
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| Sites then the akre of enriching one's 
ſelf, and chat beer enjoying 1 thoſe riches,. are 
paſſions natural to men in a ſtate of ſociety ; ; 
ſince "thoſe deſites maintain, enrich, and 
fnimite "all great ſocieties ; 3, ſince Luxury, 
is a good, and of tfelf does no barm, can 
it be right, either as a philoſopher, or as a 


ſovercign, to attack Luxury abſtradtedly 
conſidered ? 5 


r 
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Tux ſovereign will implicitly reform 
the abuſes that may be made of Luxury, 
and the exceſſes to which it may have 
riſen, when he ſhall reform in the admi- 
niſtration, or in the conſtitution, thoſe 
faults or defects which bring on thoſe abuſes 
or thoſe exceſſes. 


In a country, where its riches ſhall have 
been collected or condenſed together in 4 
capital, ſo as to have fallen into a ſmall 
number of private hands, among whom 
there would doubtleſs reign the greateſt 
Luxury; it would be a great abſurdity to 
think of reducing all on a ſudden, men of 


diminiſhing their Luxury ; this would be 
to ſhut up the channels through which 


their riches might recirculate to the poor; 


this would be driving to deſpair an innu- 
G merable 


that overgrown property, to the neceſſity of 


— 
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merable multitude of fubjects to whom 
Luxury gives bread; or elſe, thoſe ſub- 
jects, if they are thechanics, being leſs at- 
tached to their country, than the agricul- 
tors, would go over, in crouds, to foreign 
nations. | 


Wirz ſuch an extenſive commerce as 
now prevails, with ſo univerſal a ſpitit of 

induſtry, with ſuch a multitude of arts 
brought to perfection, it muſt be a vain 
ſcheme to think, now-a-days, of bring- 
ing Europe back to her antient ſimplicity, 
which would be only bringing her back to 
weakneſs and to barbariſm. Luxury then, 
contributing to the greatneſs, and to the 
ſtrength of ſtates, and to the happineſs of 
mankind, the point ſhould be, to encou- 
rage, to enlighten, and to direct it. 
3 „3 
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THERE is but one kind of ſumptuary 
laws that is not abſurd, and that is, ſuch 
as ſhould aboliſh every branch of Luxury 
which muſt be procured from foreign na- 
tions, or any branch of Luxury that ſhould 
too much favor one kind of induſtry, at 
the expence of a number of others: ſuch 
ſumptuary laws then, as give to Luxury a 
proper direction, may be uſeful. 


Tnosz ſumptuary laws, which tend to 
diminiſh Luxury, can be of no uſe. In the 
caſe of too'great an inequality of riches, of 


ſloth and inactivity in the rich, and of the 


extinction of public ſpirit, Luxury will for 
ever make tranſitions from one abuſe to 


another; if you take from it one of its 
means, it will ſubſtitute another, equally 


contrary to the general good. 


G 2 PRINCES 
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- Pariices who did not perceive the true 
cauſes of a change of manners, have laid 
the blame ſometimes on one object of 
Luxury, ſometimes on another; conveni- 
encies, fancies, the elegant arts, philoſo- 
phy, have all, in their turns, been pro- 
ſeribed by the Roman and Greek empe- 
rors; none of them had the diſcernment to 
ſee that Luxury did not form the manners, 
but took the character of the manners, and 
the ar of the Ow. 


Tx firſt operation to nents on to- 
wards reducing Luxury to order, and for re- 
ſtoring the balance, would be to eaſe the bur- 
thens laid on agriculture. A prince, of our 
days, has, in my humble opinion, committed 
a very great error, in his. 3 the pea- 
ſants to ſettle in his towns: it is only by 
rendering their condition eaſy and agreeable 


to 


( 8 ) 
to them that it can be good policy to ren- 
der it neceſſary to them: then indeed it 
may be attended with no bad conſequence 
to lay moderate taxes on thoſe ſuperfluities 
of the artiſts of Luxury with which the 
town ſupplies the country, that country 
where the inhabitants enjoy a life of hap- 
pineſs and ſecurity. 


IT muſt only be by little and little, by 
obliging the men of office to attend perſon- 
ally the duties that call them into their re- 
ſpective provinces, that you ought to think 
of diminiſhing the number of the inhabi- 
tants of the capital. 


Ir you would have the rich more ſepa- 
rate, the maſs of wealth muſt be more di- 
vided ; but I propoſe no agrarian laws, no 
new repartition of property, no violent me- 

| thods. 
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thods, Let there be no longer any exclu- 
ſive privileges for certain manufaQtures, and 
for certain kinds of trade ; let the admini- 
ſtration of. the revenue be leſs lucrative » 
let fewer places and benefices be accumu- 
lated on the ſame heads; let idleneſs be 
puniſhed by ſhame, by diſgrace, or by the 
loſs of employments ; and without attack- 
ing Luxury in itſelf, without even laying 
the rich under too great reſtraints, you will 
ſee the national riches inſenſibly divide and 
increaſe ; you will ſee Luxury at the ſame 
time divide and inlarge itſelf with them, and 
every thing will fall into proper order. 


1 an ſenſible that the greateſt part of 
the truths contained in this tract ought to 
have been treated of more fully ; but I bave 


cantracted every thing into a narrow com- 
paſs, becauſe I am hazarding an Eſſay, and 


not 


. 


not writing a book. I entreat the reader 


to diveſt bimſelf equally of the prejudices 


of Sparta and of Sibaris, and in the appli- 
cation which he may make to his own 
times, or to his own nation, of ſome ſtrokes 
interſperſed in this work, to be pleaſed to 
conſider his nation and times, as I do mine, 
without any ſort of prepoſſeſſion for or 
againſt them; without, in ſhort, any en- 
thuſiaſm of fond partiality, or any acrimo- 
ny of ill humor. 
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